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An exact Account of the Seizure and Journey of his 
Holiness, Pope Pius VII. from Rome to Savona, and to 


Fontainebleau. 


{From a small Pamphlet of the same Title, written by a Gentleman 
who had repeated Interviews with his Holiness, and the best Means 
of Information.] 


he the night, between the 5th and 6th of July, 1809, at 
. one o'clock in the morning, a considerable detachment of 
the Roman garrison came in silence towards the Quirinal- 
palace, (from which the holy father had not departed since 
the first invasion of the states of the church), and surrounded 
it on all sides. While some climbed the walls of the palace, 
others climbed that part of the palace, occupied by the 
pope’s household. After attempting for an hour, or more, the 
soldiers succeeded in entering, having General Radet at their 
head. They began by attacking the guard-house, and dis- 
arming the Swiss guards, to prevent resistance. These were 
only thirty-eight in number; and their colonel having 
asked the holy father if it was necessary to oppose strength 
to strength, had received for answer, that resistance being 
useless, he must yield, and suffer his soldiers to be dis- 
armed: therefore, at the French genecral’s desire, the Swiss 
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laid down their arms, and let themselves be shut up in their 
guard-house. 

Generdl ‘Radet, after disarming the Swiss, went up to 
the pope’s apartments with his bat under his arm, entered the 
room occupied by the sovereign pontiff, with a few soldiers, 
whohad their bats on. The holy father had not gone to 
bed. The general found bim at his desk, clothed as when 
he goes out, that is to say, in his surplice, camail, and 
stole. The pope was busy, writing; the general approached 
to intimate to him ‘the drder whicli he was to execute. 
‘“‘ Why do you come to disturb my mansion?” said the 
holy father, looking at him with dignity, “ what do you 
want?” At these words, the soldiers, who “till then had 
kept on their hats, took them off, as with one accord.— 
General Radet declared to the pope, that he came from 
the French government, to propose to him to consent to 
the abdication of -his temporal -sovereignty, dropping the 
bull of excommunication ; adding that on that condi- 
tion, he might remain quietly ‘at Rome. The holy father, 
lifting up his eyes to Heaven, and pointing to it with his 
hand, replied : “ I have acted in all things, only after consult- 
ing the Holy Ghost ; and [ had rather be torn in pieces, than 
retract what'T have done.” .“ In this case,” said the general, 
“I ‘have orders to convey you from Rome.” The pope 
rose -up, atd without ‘taking any thing -bat his breviary, 
which be put under his arm, he advanced towards:the -door, 
giving his hand to Cardinal Pacca, his secretary of state, 
avho had repaired into bis apartment full dress. They were 
conducted tothe gate,which the French ‘had broke open, 
where they found a carriage ready for thei. 

The pope, before he went into the carriage, gave his 
blessing to the city of /Rome. -Cardinal \Pacca was ‘placed 
beside him, and the carriagewas-shut, that no one might per- 
ceive them. They went out of the .city by the gate Salara, 
whieh is at sa short distance from the Quirinal-palace. The 
street which leads thither being litte frequented, seemed 
‘most: favourable to the snecess of a sceret carrying off. 
It was about ‘three o’cloek in the moeroing. The coach, 
surrounded with soldiers, was led out of the walls to the Gate 
del Popolo, where the /Florence road terminates. Post 
horses were ready there, which were put-to immediately ; 
and the carriage set out under an escort of armed men: 
General Radet, was upon the -box-seat The Roman 
postillions received orders to proceed with the utmost dili- 
gence. ‘The coach was. kept close shut upon the road, not- 
ne the heat, which -made his holiness suffer 

“much. 
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The newsof the pope’s being carried off, quickly. diffused 
itself in Rome: the inhabitants, ina profound consternation, 
were seen crossing the streets without speaking to.one another, 
searcely lifting up their eyes; and giving: signs of w real 
grief. 

The pope’s coach was conducted, with great haste, to 
the froyiers of, ‘Tuscany. The day he was seized it arrived-at 
Radicotani, the first vilage off the sintes of ‘Huseany, sitas 
ated upon a very high moentsin, of didieult access, and 
remote from every place remarkable for population. It was 
then ten o’cloek io the evening. ‘Phe pepe hag alreagy trae 
velled about thirty-six French leagues; they badd ouly stopped 
as long as Was necessary. to change the horses. 

The pope was indisposed by the tatigue and, heat. He 
sufiered a very. violent cholic, and they were. obliged, to; sus- 
peud their journey ‘till the next day, Friday, towards five 
v¢lock in ihe evening. ‘hey were desinons of net letting 
itbe knowa;in the inn whe he pope was: they earried: thei 
precautions so far, as. to ask for aparupents, not for the 
pope, but for wo cardinals, ‘Phat did not succeed; he 
was known, aml the news of his arrival being: spread im te 
village of Kadicolani, the inhabitants flocked rowad to 
see him, and to receive his benediction. General Radet 
had taken care to have the ignsurroyaded by military stationed 
inthat country. The soldiers hindered the multtade from 
approaching. 

Several persons of the pope’s household, and among 
others, Prince Doria, groom of the chamber, a prelate, a 
physician, and two chamberlains (camériens), having ob- 
tained permission to join him, had Jeft Rome precipitately. 
They arrived at Redicotani, while the pape was still there. 
Afier making some difliculiics, General Kadet at length 
gave them leave to follow the pope. From Radicofani, the 
equipage resumed the road to Fiorence, always observing 
the same precautions. At Sicona, they made the post- 
horses wait out of the town; bat the pope was recognized 
by peasants who were labouring in the neighbourhood, They 
approached wiih a religious reverence ; the soldiers pushed 
them away immediately, and the coach drove on. It arrived 
on Saturday, the 8th of July, at Peggi-Bousi, where they 
granted four or five hours rest to the pope. 

On leaving Poggi-Bousi, the coach broke down, and the 
violent shock which ensued, overthrew General Radet. He 
dislocated his) wrist in (tailing ; but that aecident did not 
stup him. ‘Phe same shock much hurt his holiness. They 
made him get immediately into Prince Doria’s carriage, and 
proceeded on their journey. 
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The same day the pope arrived at the house of the 
Carthusians at Florence, out of the walls of the town. He 
there took several hours of rest ; but the religious were not 
allowed to speak to him. They separated him from Car- 
dinal Pacca, whom they obliged to take the road to 
Bologna, under the escort of armed men; whilst the pope 
was carried, on Sunday morning, by the Pisa road, to Via- 
Reggio, on the sea road. It was now M. Marcotti who 
escorted the carriage, instead of General Radet. The inten- 
tion of the government was to conduct the holy father 
into France, by the river of Genoa. He had already 
reached Chiavari, where General Montchoisy, whom he met 
on the road, reflecting on the difficulties of the journey, 
and on the fatigue which the pope ‘had undergone, took 


upon himself to direct him to Alexandria, towards Mount | 


Cenis. 

At Alexandria, he remained two days, without being per- 
mitted to receive the persons who expressed a desire of 
seeing him. They resumed the road to Mount Cenis by Turin, 
the pope being still obliged toremain incognito, The Cardinal 
Pacca, who had been some days at Alexandria, was conducted 
with an escort, by the same road. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Landing of the British Army in Egypt. 





To THe Printer, 
Sir, 


Beg leave to forward for your Weekly Entertainer, the 

following particulars relating to the landing of the British 
army in Egypt, extracted from Memoirs of the Life of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Brent Spencer, in the Military 
Chronicle. The exploit there recorded, decided the fate of 
the arduous contest on the beach, and was the admiration of 
the whole army and navy, 

A VETERAN. 
Exeter, February 14, 1813. 


THE next expedition sent from this country was that to 
Egypt, in the year 1801. On this occasion, whether by the 
choice of Sir Ralph Abercromby, or by the appointment of 
the commander in chief, there appeared to have been a selec- 
tion of the most promising aad rising officers the British 
army 
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army could then produce. Amongst them was Colonel 
Spencer, commanding the four flank companies of the 40th 
segiment, forming part of the reserve under the immediate 
command of Major-General Moore. 

When we consider the difficulties of a disembarkation of 
troops on an enemy’s coast, under the fire of a numerous en- 
trenched force, and the coolness, regularity, and discipline, 
essential to prevent the attempt being not only ineffectual bur 
disastrous, this operation must be always attended with the 
utmost anxiety; and it is confessed, by the first military 
characters, tobe the most critical and dangerous in moderna 
warfare. The late lamented Sir John Moore, after this 
expedition, Was so strongly convinced of the practicability 
of repulsing an enemy in this exposed situation, that whilst 
he commanded on our coast, during the expected invasion, 
he practised his troops for such an event, and coastaatly led 
them to their middle in the sea, on the charge. 

Early in the morning of the Sth of March, 1801, the troops 
destined for the first landing, ander Major-General Moore, 
were in the boats, and at ten were on the beach. The 
evemy bad drawn their whole force to this point. A hill 
almost inaccessible commanded the coast, and every pre- 
paration possible had been made to strengthen this position. 
Though exposed to the most tremendous fire, nothing fora 
moment stopped their progress ; and in the memorable words 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, they made good their landing 
with an intrepidity scarcely to be paralleled, and forced the 
enemy to retire. 

The troops that ascended the hill were the 23d _ regiment, 
and the four flank companies of the 40th regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Spencer, whose coolness and good con- 
duct Major-General Moore has mentioned to me in the highest 
terms of approbation. 








Dr. Henderson's Narrative respecting Ann Moore, the 
Fasting Woman, of Tetbury. 

1 R. HENDERSON, of Golden-square, having paid a 

visit to this woman in company with Mr. Law- 
rence and another gentleman, has published a narrative 
in which he states her to be a compleat impostor. As 
we have already had occasion to copy an account of her 
apparently miraculous case, we are induced to give an abstract 
of Dr. Hlenderson’s observations, and Jeavye our readers to 
forna 
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form their own opinions. The doctor founds his reasous for 
thinking she has been acting deceptively, upou the following 
grounds :-— 

1.—From the natural and healthy appearance of her 
face. 

2.—Tie strength of her pulse, (04 firm and regular) mascles, 
and voice. 

3.—The moisture of her mouth, nostsils, eyes, and whole 
surface of skin,—excretions whici in a healihy person have 
been found to amount to 65 ovucesina day. Allowing by 
disease they were reduced to half this quantity, they would 
sull be saflicient to consume the person of Ano Moore ina 
va weeks. 

- The entireness of her intellectual faculties,—-whereas 
fons continued fasting has always been found, amoug the pre- 
disposing causes of insanity. 

5.—Her “ noterious immoral character,” in the former 
part of ber lite; aod her owa confession that she once, 
through imposition, passed for a religious person, merely for 
the sake of worldly gain. From which be presumes she would 
rot scruple to agt that or any other part again forthe same 
motive. 

6—The obvious interest which she and her attendants 
have in supporting the deception. From “ labouring under 
the greatest distresses” she was enabled, last year, to place 
the sum of 400]. in the stocks, from the exhibition of her 
peisena, 

7.—The imperfect manner in which she was watched, 
The watching is the cireumstance which has produced the 
most implicit belief in ber story among the common people 
in the veighbourhood ; but Dr. Headerson found that almost 
every one who came to offer his services, on this occasion, 
was permitted to undertake the task, and that, during the 
sixteen days that the watch was continued, not fewer than 
eighty or ninety different persons officiated ; so that among 
this number itis highly probable that there were some of 
Ann Moore's private triends who connived at her eating aad 
drinking. 

S.—Her dread of a repetition of the watching. Her 
attendant calls the first watching “ the trial for her 
hife.” 

§.—Her dread of all experiments whatever. On one 
eccasion she refused to allow a mirror to be held to ber 
face to examine her respiration. At another time she broke 
a thermometer, exclaiming “ no more experiments tor 
me! | have suffered enough from experiments already.”— 
She now also refuses to allow any one to examine her 
mouth, 
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10.—Her saying that “ she believes the time may come 
when God will permit her to eat.” She is thus prepared for 
any discovery that may take place. 

11.—The acknowledged fact that she is now in the same, 
or nearly the same condition of body as when she com- 
menced her alleged fast. ‘Her countenance was not far 
removed from the appearance of health, nor was her abdo- 
men “ so remarkably sunk in” as was declared by a Me. 
Granger. 

12@— he variations and contradictions in her statements. 
This she did in several instances to Dr. Henderson and 
his companions, ‘but our limits will not allow us to give . 
them. 

13.—The inconsistency of ‘her actions with her statements. 
She moved a finger, in ‘their presence, which she declared 
to have been ‘in a perfect state of contraction. When a 
Mr. Thompson threatened ber with a repetition of the 
watching, she completely ‘forgot her situation, and raised 
herself upright in bed, griped her fists, and threw ‘her arms 
and head about with as much.ease and strength as a healthy 
worpnean. 

The doctor ‘finishes with saying other facts and argu- 
mets might be adduced, and that it is his firm epinion 
that the order of nature is not subverted jin the person df 
Ann Moore; but, on the contrary, that he believes ier absti- 
nence -is ‘feigned, and her sufferings, in a great measure, 
simulated, 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 144.) 
BULLETIN THE THIRD. 
pend 16, #804.—We arrived early at Fiumé,* a village of 
J which'l have already made mention. Wewere allowed to 
do as we pleasetl on our arrival, aud to go to any inn we liked. 
Our 
* An old woman doing the duty of crier attracted my notice. At 
a corner of gne of the streets she began her preamible. She had a 


small bar of iron in one hand, and a large key in the other, as a sub- 
stitute fur a‘ bell. 6 
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Our guard informed us that the commandant of Givet had in- 
serted in our feuille de route; ihat we should be considered as 
officers of rank on parole, and treated accordingly. This was a 
circumstance that greatly surpassed our expectations. In the 
course of the day, we were joiued by some British sailors, who 
‘also had a-eart (some of them being sick). The next morning 
we were all marched together towards Rocroy; ouly one cart 
was allowed, and my brother officer was obliged to mount with 
the other sick. We took care not to go tothe same scoundrel’s 
house at Rocroy, where we had been recently so ill used; found 
another more preferable. From Rocroy we were marciied to 
Mezieres ; + put up at a tavern, being now officers of rank ; 
which our landlady appeared to have been informed of. This 
old lady was, if possible, more extortionate towards us than any 
we had yet met with. We found that, unless we previously 
made an agreement, particularly specifying what we wished, 
and regulating the price of every article, we should be liable 
to the greatest imposition; and this indeed is the case 
throughout France. From  Mezieres we passed through 
Sedan,t Stenay,§ a small village, Sivry, and on the 23d arrived 
at Verdun.) where we so long had desired to be, and where 
we were received by Captain Brenton, our officers and country- 
men, in the most handsome manner. We were billeted at the 
Three Moors for two nights, until we could procure lodgings. 
Two or three days after our arrival, Mr. Pridham introduced us 
to General Wirrion, who gave us permission to walk in the 
suburbs. 


+ The hend town of the department of Ardennes, seated on the 
Meuse; the town of Charleville is within two miles of it. Mezieres 
hus a strong citadel, and good fortifications. 


; A strong fortified town, 12 miles from Mezieres ; it has a strony 
castle, in which the famous Marshal Turenne was born: it is re- 
nowned for its cloth manufactories. 


§ Stenay, an open town on the Meuse, about 10 leagues N. b. W. of 
Verdun. 


|| This town, I have no doubt, has been frequentiy described by 
several this war, being the dépdt for upwards of 800 British prisoners 
nearly six years ; however, I shall observe, that it is an ancient 
fortified town, with a citadel, seated on the Meuse. It is the second 
principal town in this department; the chief is Bar le Duc. It is 
divided into two parts by the Meuse ; one is called La Ville Haute, the 
other, La Ville Basse. Its fortifications were constructed by the 
Chevalier de Ville, and Marshal de Vauban; the latter was a native 
of this place. It was taken by the Prussians in 1792—but retaken 
soon after—every necessary of life is remarkably cheap here: the 
country abounds with vineyards, which occasions wines to be exces- 
sively cheap. y 
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suburbs. In the course ofa few daysI procured lodgings, with 
a Mr. Ashworth, midshipman, who was a messmate of wine 
in the late ship. 1 met a number of old acquaintances here, 
and passed the time among them, considering we were in a 
state of captivity, tolerably well. 

As soon asI found myself a little settled, my friend and I 
employed a French master, and studied with the greatest atten- 
tion, never quitting the town except on race days,” or days of 

Vol. 53. 2C other 


* Racés, and all species of amusements that can deprive an 
Englishman of his property, or divert his attention for a moment, are 
allowed by the geheraf who commands the prisoners. I have beer: 
informed that there ate fixed prices for all these indulgences. The 
hazard table, and rouge et noir, have been the destruction of 
many of our countrymen. Every kind of debauchery and liberti- 
nism, 1 am sorry to add, is permitted, and practised in this town.— 
Lately, from the principal people of fashion, and men of property, 
being dispersed, horse racmg ecased, as has gambling also, in a great 
degree. 

When war was declared between the Austrians and French, and 
that the Boulogne camp was broken up, one division of the army was 
marched through this town. Their conduct, though frequently 
several thousands together, was exemplary; they attracted our 
notice greatly. I never perceived that they got intoxicated, or were 
insolent to the prisoners. of war. In the Prussian war, also, we 
saw a number of troops pass through. They were chiefly condueted 
in carriages of every description (post haste). They sometimes 
stopped a few minutes to reffesh ; and I heard some of them ob- 
serve, that it was the sacré English guineas that bred discord on 
the continent. | got into conversation with one who had been 
lately in Brest, and asked him if they had a strong fleet lying there: he 
replied, with an oath, only two or three rotten ships, that were not sea 
worthy—the English took all the rest, as fast as they quitted the 
harbour; and if the government was of his opinion (he added), 
they would not put the country to the expense of building any more : 
1 plainly discovered that this soldier took me for one of the citizens, 
fur he was extremely communicative. Buonaparte passed through 
twice : the last time was after the treaty of ‘Tilsit. ‘The inhabitams had 
triumphal arches, &c. erected for him. Prince Murat was with him in 
his carriage. His guard was his favourite Mameluke, and the 
gend’armes and young men of the town that met him to escort bim 
through, observed him bow with seeming complaisance to the prisoners 
of war, who tovk their bats off as he passed. ‘The ever-meinora- 
ble action of ‘Trafalgar, was reported to us to have been gained by 
the French ; they boasted of killing the only hero England had, and of 
taking the Prince de York, British three-decked ship, and another, whose 
name [ now forget; whigh we were certain to be a falschood, 
as those were names that we had notin our navy. ‘The truth very soon 
transpired, although they enjeavoured as much as possible to stop all 
communication between both countries, We had private letters— 
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other amusements. We employed also a fencing, and an Italian 
master,as soon as we were tolerably perfect in the French 
Janguage, Our’ studies amused us greatly ; made the time 
pass lightly over ; and did away with that ennui which is the 
inseparable attendant of sloth and idleness. 

Jo a few months afier my arrival, a Mr. M‘Grath (a near re. 
lation of mine) was escorted to this depét, witha Mr. Wills, 
Mr. Mate, and a boat's crew of the frigate Acasta. Mr. 
M*Grath was surgeon’s-assistant. They had been made prisoners 
on the island of Beniget, near Brest. Mr. Wills had been 
ordered early in the morning to land on that island, and 
oad his boat with sand for scouriug the decks ; and Mr. 
M‘Grath had received permission, to accompany him, merely 
for the purpose of taking a walk, and amusing himself while 
the men were loading the boat : but they had no sooner landed, 
than they were surrounded by a number of French troops, who 
were Jying in ambush for them, and. had been landed the 
night before, forthe express purpose of surprising some of the 
English boats, that were daily in the habit of coming on shore. 
Our poor fellows were immediately secured, embarked, and 
conducted tothe continent, ‘The frigate instantly, on discover- 
ing they were captured, dispatched boats in pursuit of them, 
but tono purpose. From thecruel treatment which they received 
on their march ; being put into stables, barns, common gaols, 
Ke. allowed nothing but seamen’s fare ; with not a farthing of 
moriey in their pockets; they were so exhausted on their arrival 
at Verdun, that both the officers were seized with a violent 
fever: Mr. Wills recovered in a short time ; but the otber 
Jost the use of his limbs, and was confined to his bed, with 
little or no intermission, until July, 1808; when he burst a 
blood vessel, and expired without a grown. He lived with me 
the major part of the time. 


and a Frenchman shewed me the copy of a letter from a captain in the 
French army, who served as marine officeron board of one of their ships 
on thatday, and was dreadfully wounded in several places; it reflects 
the greatest honour upon him: it was addressed to his brother, at 
Nancy, near Verdun.. His account was impartial, and corres- 
ponded with the English report. He stated the length of time 
they were cinployed in forming the line of battle ; the superiority that 
appeared to him (though a landman), which the enemy’s flect had 
over their’s ; to use his own words, “ they came down upon us in 
two columns, without attending to any of our arranecments, and 
threw us into the utmost confusionit was in vain to resist—Nelson 
commanded,” 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN WIFE CHOOSING. 
[From Miss Plumptre’s History of Myself and My Friend.} 


HINK not then, my dear Samuel, if you would be hap- 

pily married, of being spared the trouble of courts hip’: 
look carefully about you, and while you are acquiring the 
means of maintaining a wife, you will have leisure to examine 
the characters of the young women with whom you are ac- 
quainted. Distrust above al! things the designs of those fi- 
thers and mothers, who having many daughrers appear anxi- 
ous to draw young men continually to their houses. Such 
young women are generally edacated with no other idea than 
that of getting husbands, as the phrase is; that is, they have 
asmattering given themof a few showy accomplishments, and 
are taught to study dress, and the art of setting off their 
persons to the best advantage, as the most important avoca- 
tious of female life. This is no less the case with women iu 
the station of life in which you may look fora wife, than with 
those in the higher classes; for the vices and follies of the 
great are always imitated in regular gradation, by all the 
descending ranks in society. While the dachess spares G0 
pains to set off her daugliters so as to catch the hearts of the 
dukes and marquises, while all her artillery is played off in 
the west to take them by storm, the merchant's wife keeps 
up a no less assiduous fire with her small arms opon her mer- 
cantile neighbours in the east. 

Let me not here be understood, however, to throw an indis- 
criininate censure on either class. Among the nobility of the 
country, notwithstanding the too general relaxation of mau- 
ners and morals, there may still be found mothers who may 
be held out as patteros in the discharge of the maiernal duties, 
and whose daughters are educated rather with the idea of 
seeking the approbation of thelr God, than the admiration of 
thoughtless man. And it isthe same with the inferior classes : 
there are still] many among the mercantile part of the commu. 
nity, whose daughters are educated to be notable in the 
management of their family concerns, and to be rather cha- 
racters of solid worth than outside show. But these are not 
the houses, Samuel, where your acquaintance will be the most 
eagerly sought. Where daughters are thus educated, the 
father and mother like to know the character, connections, and 
occupations of a young man, before he is received in their fa- 
wily, They will be rather disposed to keep you at a distance 
than to court your intimacy, and only when thev know you 
thoroughly, and are convinced of your good qualities, will 
permit your visiting at their houses on social terms. ‘The ac- 
Qvaiatauce of one such family is however worth a dezen of 
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those who solicit your company earnestly, without any know- 
ledge of who or what 7 are; ‘tis from the bosom of such a 
family that you have the best chance of drawing a prize in the 
lottery of matrimony. 

These hints | venture to throw out, it is for your own good 
sense to apply and improve upon them. Jusily do we term 
marriage a change of condition ;—it is a change indeed ;—it 
js the commencement of a total revolution, | may almost call 
it, iv all our habits and manners, almost in all our ideas ;— 
the world seems at that moment to assume a new aspect 
to us. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Fesavary 2. 
WILSON’ AND OTHERS V. KYMER AND OTHERS. 


HIS wasa case of considerable consequence to the mer- 

cantile world. 

The plaintiffs, asthe owners of the ship Harmony, brought 
the action to recover a sum of between two and three 
thousand pounds, for the freight of goods brought in their 
ship from one of the West India Islands to the pogt of 
London, in the year 3810. The ship was freighted in this 
voyage by the firm of Williams and Wilsoa, and to them 
the cargo was consigned. About the time of the ship's 
arrival, they indorsed the bills of lading to Kymer and 
M‘Taggart, the defendants, who were then in advance 
to them above 100,000]. upon this and other cargoes.— 
Kymer and M‘Taggart landed the goods at the custom- 
house in their own names, but they were entered in the 
books of the West India Dock Company, in the names 
of Williams and Wilson, the consignees; and by an 
order from Williams and Wilson, were afterwards trans- 
ferred to the defendants, who sold them, and applied the pro- 
ceeds in reduction of the debt due to them from the con- 
signees. 

Messrs. Parke, Marryatt and Campbell, called a number of 
witnesses to shew that under these circumstances Kymer 
und M‘Taggart were liable for the freight of the goods ; 
that it is customary for the persons who enter and land 
cargoes in this manner to pay the freight, although the 
ship be chartered to another party ; aud that the defend- 
ants 
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ants had themselves before paid freight upon similar occa 
sions. 

The solicitor-general and Mr. Puller on the other side 
roved that the plaintiffs had dewanded the freigit. from 
Williams and Wilson, and had proved it under a commission 
of bankruptcy, afterwards taken out against them; aad 
contended, that the defendants merely -siood in the situa- 
tion of brokers, who did not render themselves liable fos 
freight, by landing the goods; that the captain ought to 
have detained the goods for the freight, and that if the 
doctriue contended for by the plaintiffs should succeed, no 
purchaser of goods would be secure agaiust a demand for 
freight. 

Lord Ellenborough left it to the jury, upon the usage of 
trade, whether they would infer a promise by the defendants 
to pay the freight, as they had received the cargo after the 
bills of lading had been indorsed to them, and when they 
were not merely brokers, but beneficially interested in the 
goods. 

The jury retired for about half an hour, and then brought in 
a verdict for the plaintifls for their whole demand, 


LUTYERS @. BUNN. 


THIS was an action to recover damages for an assault. 
The plainuff, who had formerly been ia business, now 
lived retired at Shepperton. The defendant was a per- 
sop also in trade, The ground of quarrel, as stated by the 
sulicitor-general, was, that the defendant had behaved im- 
properly to the step-daughter of the plaintiff, and he read 
a letter addressed to plaintiff, which he said he. should 
prove to be the hand-writing of the .defendant, of a very 
gross and infamous nature. The evidence did not, how- 
ever, prove that this letter was the writing of the defendant ; 
and all that was proved of the assault was, that the de- 
fendant was seen giving some blows to the plaintiff, and 
that he ran away as soon as the plaintiff’s wife came to his 
assistance. Lord Ellenborough told the jury, that they must 
-lay the letter quite out of their consideration, It was not 
proved, and if proved, it formed no part of the case as an 
assault; but the remedy would be to proceed against the 
author as for a libel. The jury found for the plaintiffi— 
Damages 100). 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Fepruary 4. 


Gawler, Howard, Sheffield, Saddler, Matthews, and Farrell, 
were, on the motion of the solicitor-general, brought up for 
judgment. 
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judgment. It appeared from the indictment, and notes of 
the evidence as read by Lord Ellenborough, that the defend- 
ants were indicted for a conspiracy to deceive and defraud the 
lords commissioners of the admiraltv, by forging certificates 
that certain personas were borne upon the books of his majesty’s 
ships of war for a much longer period of time than they did 
serve, in order that they might obtain the pensions allowed to 
thé out pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. ‘There was one in- 
dictment against Gawler, Howard, and two others, who did-not 
appear ; and separate indictments against the other defendants, 
who were sailors, who had thus fraudulently obtained the 
pensions; and in each of those indictments, Gawler was a 
defendant. It appeared that Gawler was an extra clerk in the 
admiralty, and that it was his business to draw out the certifi- 
cates, and insert correctly the time of each man’s service on 
board his majesty’s ships, and then to hand the certificates to 
a superior clerk, who signed without examination. Gawler, 
on several occasions besides those on which the indictments 
were brought, had either forged the whole of the certificates 
(as well the name of the clerk, as time of service), or, after 
filling them up falsely, brought them to the clerk to sign; for 
forging such certificates, he received 5]. 10s. or 61. Howard 
acted as jackall, and found ont persons who had served some 
time in the savy, and who could give the sum required. Gaw- 
ler banded in a petition imploring the clemency of the 
court, and imputed his crimes to the pressure of pecuniary 
distress. 

The solicitor-general stated, that the offence was of a most 
serious nature, but that it would be unnecessary for him to 
detain the court, as from the circumstance of Gawler being 
under sentence of transportation for seven years, for obtaining 
money under false pretences, the court had scarcely any dis- 
cretiou as to the punishment they would inflict. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc, in giving judgment, remarked, that it 
was an offence of infinite importance in its effects to the pub- 
lic, as diverting the stream of pubiic munificence from proper 
objects, and those who were entitled to it, to persons not enti- 
tled to it, and unworthy of its benefits. Gawler, he stated, 
was doubly guilty, in breaking the confidence reposed in him 
by his superiors, and in the crime of forgery, in often signing 
the name of the superior clerks ; but that by his being already 
under the sentence of the law, the power of this court was 
I.mited ; that, on taking all the circumstances of the case into 
consideration, the court did order and adjudge, that Gawler 
should be imprisoned one month under the first conviction ; 
that he should stand in the pillory before Whitehall; that he 
should be publicly whipped for 100 yards before Greenwich 
Hospital; and should be confined for each of the other con- 
Victions 
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victions one week. That Howard should. be confined one 
year, and each of the others nine months. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Wesrmrinster, February y. 
MARTINI 7v. COLES. 


THIS was an action of trover, brought to recover the value 
of a quantity of coffee, consigned by tbe plaintiff to his 
factor, and pledged by the latter with the defendant, for ad- 
vances of money made to him. 

The plaintitf was a merchant residing at Demerara, and had 
consigned a quantity of coffee to one Harmenas Voss, as his 
factor, to be sold by him on the plaintiff's account. Voss 
endorsed the bills of lading to the defendant, upon which he 
advanced divers sums of money on his own individaal account, 
he thereby authorising the defendant to sell. The plaintiff 
afterwards demanded the restoration of the coffee, which the 
defendant refused, on the grounds of the advances made to 
Voss. The question, therefore, was, whether a factor could 
pledge the goods of his principal? 

Mr. Richardson, for the plaintiff, contended, upon the au- 
thority of several decided cases, that the principle and rule of 
law laid down by all these authorities was, that a factor could 
not pledge the property of his principal. 

Mr. Wharton, on the other band, contended, that by the 
consignment, the factor was authorised to sell, or otherwise 
dispose of the goods of his principal to the best advantage, 
and, in many instances, it was for the interest of his principal 
that he should have authority to pledge, as when the tactor 
accepted bills for his principal, and these becoming due, 
before he could procure a market for the goods, it was fre- 
quently expedient to pledge them upon advances made, by 
which means he was enabled to meet the bills so becoming 

due. He further contended, upon the authority of the case 
of Sir William Pulteney v. Kvaer and others, that the factor 
had the legal property in the goods vested in him, to a certain 
extent, which gave bim the power of selling, or otherwise 
disposing of them to the advantage and benefit of | his 
principal. 

Lord Ellenborough was decided)y of opinion, that the 
plainuil, in this case, was entitled to recover. Cleariy, the 
factor had no right to pledge the goods of his principal upon 
the general authority given bim by the bills of lading 





ty and con- 
signment; but much must depend upon the question as to 
what character the factor stood in with reference to bis prin- 
cipal, and whether the latter might not cloath him with that 
authority, by which he wouid appear to all the rest of the 
9 worid 
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world as’ the real owner of the goods. It was much to be 
lamented, that persons consigning goods to their factors did 
nei, express, upon the face of the bills of lading, that they 
were the méfe agents. A factor certainly had a right of pro- 
perty to a certain extent, as a common cartier bad in the goods 
which he carried pro tempore, and might maintain his actiou 
of trover against a third person, or wrong doer; but, as 
between the factor and his principal, it was another question. 
Jn this case-it did not appear that the factor had pledged the 
goods for the benefit or advantage ef his principal, which 
might. give rise to another question; but, on the contrary, he 
pledged them for advances madé to himself ia his individual 
character. ‘There was nothing, therefote, to take it out of 
the general established role that.a factor cannot pledge the 
goods of his principal, in his character of factor, and the 
plaintiff was accordingly entitled to recover. 

The rest of the coart acquieseing with his lordship, judg- 
ment was had for the plaintiff. 





REFLECTION. 


HERE is no religious maxim more true, than that 

which teaches us that our habits are seldom at a stand; 

if we do not improve, self-examination will convince us that we 
are growing worse instead of better. 








An ANECDOTE. 
APTAIN NORTON, the Mohawk chief, who was 


lately mentioned as leader of the Indians in the battles 
in Canada, had a very marrow escape about two weeks 
before the last battle, and saved his life by his presence of 
mind. He was ordered to the American side of the river 
at Niagara, to ascertain the number of boats belonging to 
the enemy; which he did, but on returning, found a guard 
placed at a post he was obliged to pass, though none 
was there when he went in: being challenged by the sentinel, 
he replied he was a courier; on which being ordered to 
give the countersign, he advanced as if to give it, but 
scized the sentinel’s musket, who struck at him with bis 
bayonet, which Norton wrested from him, and with his pistol 
shothim. Thealarm was given; but it being dark, Norton 
get off in his canoe uninjured, though several shots were fired 
at him. 


6 Political 
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Political Importance of the Island of Malta. 


oe Maltese depended in former times upon the crown of 
Sicily, but as a free people , enjoying peculiar laws and 
privileges, The island was given uncer certain conditions, one 
of which was, that the privilege of the Maltese should be 
preserved, by Charles V. to the knights of St. John. The 
order violated, in many respects, the privilege of the Maltese, 
especially under the grand master, Rohan, who abolished, 
about thirty years ago, the consiglio popolare. The order 
afterwards, in 1798, betrayed the Maltese and the fortresses 
into the hands of the French, and quitted the island. The 
Maltese rose up, when left to themselves, and carried on a 
bloody war against the French, during two years, in which they 
lost themselves 20,000 men, but succeeded in reducing the 
enemy to the last extremity. At this time a British squadron 
appearing off the island, the French took the opportunity of 
surrendering to the English, in order to escape the vengeance 
which they dreaded trom the Maltese. The Maltese ac- 
quiesced in the surrender, under an assurance, that they should 
be incorporated with the British empire, their old privileges re- 
spected, and a suitable constitution established. Mr. Came- 
rou was appointed his majesty’s civil commissioner, and pub- 
lished a proclamation to that effect, but the island, in breach of 
these assurances, was made over by the peace of Amiens to 
the order of St. John, whom the Maltese detested, and whom 
they would not allow to come amongst them, during their war 
against the French. 

Sir A. Ball, whom during that war they had constituted their 
leader, he having offered his services to themas a voluateer, was 
appointed ambassador to the new grand master ; but the peace 

Amiens being broken, things reiarned again to their former 
state,and Sir A. Ball was appotnted commissioner. In this 
situation he became unpopular amongst his former constituents, 
having suppressed the assembly of which be had been chosen 
by therm president, and complaints were from time to time pre- 
ferred aguinst his conduct. They were not, however, regarded, 
nor hasany constitution yet been established. The Maltese have 
therefore claimed, ia steady terms, the performance of the con- 
ditions, in which alone they consented to accept the sovereiguly 
of Great Britain. The matter, we understaud, is likely to ve 
brouglit before pailiament. There have appeared, at former 
periods, various publications on this subject. ‘The above siaie- 
ment is takea principally from materials for a history of Malta, 
compiled by a Mr. Eton, and from a memvir upon the political 
state of Malta, published in 1807, by Mr. Dillon, a gentleman 
of the English bar,the same,we beireve, who is the author of various 
publications on the coronation oath, and the catiolic quosuoa, 

Vol. 53. 2D Aner, 
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Auswer, by J. Daw, of Landulph, to J. Sansom’s Rebas, inserted the 14th of 
ecember, 


ye rebus, Sir, if right I am 
Will surely form an ANAGRAM. 


*.* We have reccived the like answer from H. Crocker, of Cockel; Ca- 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; and R. R. Broad, 
of lalmouth. 








A-swer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to F. Wi.’s Rebus, ine 
serted December 21. 


Ww I your parts had right combin’d 
They WARDEN brought into my mind. 


(< Similar answers have been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth ; 
J. W. of Charmouth; M,.B of Sherborne; J. Newland, of Holbeton aca- 
demy ; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; R. Cuming, jun. 
of Modbury ; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; S. Duck, late of South Pe- 


therton; and B. Belcher, of Stonehouse, 








4 REBUS, by I. H. M. of Blackwater. 
Wyreaar folks have often done I’m sure, 


And heedless pass’d away an hour, 
A beast transpose, and you'll declare 
What oft I’ve seen glide in the air. 


A REBUS, by F. Stephens, of Wareham. 


I you are dispos’d my first to find, 
Its oft done in the street ; 

My next I know is where the poor 
Each other seldom greet ; 

My third is near, you need not fear, 
And in my second found ; 

Pray next tranpose, tv make a close, 
And then the whole expound; 

The several parts together join’d, 

You'll find what I have now in mind. 








4 CHARADE, by W, Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 


Fruit in embrio disclose, 

Or flower as fragrant as the rose; 
What Adam’s sons still strive to do, 
You'll in succession bring to view: 

These parts, when they are right cemented, 
Sbhew what makes some men discontented, 
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THE BOOKWORM TURN’D GALLANT, 


ee OW oft have I drawn from my fair one applause, 
As with taste I selected her laces and gauze ; 

And own’d, tho’ the stvical pedant might stare, 

That happiness flows from the smiles of the fair. 

Var better than dull mathematical stuff, 

Acre the figures you ladies describe in a muff! 

As lumber uniiceded the classics may lie, 

While your notting I mark with a critical eye; 

And (oft as your rose-colour’d fingers I view) 

Count how many stiches a minute yeu do. 

How honour’d I feel, my dear coz. toescort y’, 

When a tune is propos’d, te your piano.forte : 

Then tlow the full numbers so soft and so clear, 

Such harmonies ravish the musical ear ; 

‘That in fancy I’ve seen the celestials approve, 

And Kirkman’s own grandmother bend from abors. 


I remember (nor can it coz, slip from me soon) 
How briskly we canter’d to Kiiliganoon! 

How there very funny we sat at our ease ; 
With great perseverance ate apples and cheese; 

And uncommonly pleas’d with the juice of the grape, 
Preserv’d, by good iuck, our own natural shape ; 

Tho’ besure, it was whisper’d by tale-bearmmg spleen, 
That we almost outnodded the sage mandarine 

But now, in the morn, or at close of the day, 

How f-rmal and dull are the visits | pay! 

What tho’, at each eve, in your absence I own, 

We assemBle in parties to play at Pope Joan ; 

Yet, as fill’d with the vapours, we sullenly mope, 

And no one can raise a subscription for Pope. 

Instead of the fun of a frolicsome mecting, 

We are now entertain’d with a lecture on cheating: 

Or a proof, my fair cousin, how inuch you are mist, 
The cards are play’d out in the silence of whist. 

O, come then, sweet maid, and enliverrthe scene, 

While the loves and the graces shall smile in your mien! 





> 


O come, and in me ** the attentions” renew, 
For if e’er T possess’d them, they center’d in you! 
And now, (tho’ a rapid transition, tis true) 

"tL imitate Virgil,a second or two§ 
‘and tell how, the day ) ou return from Penryny 
The magic of fancy shall brighten the scene. 
Well—first to behold the sweet beauties she gave 
Shall Anadyomene rise from the wave; 
While, tu heighten the pomp of her favourite girl, 
The way shall be scaiter’d with mother of pearl. 
Where’er your chaise-wheels have imprinted the road, 


"The miners with case shall discover a lode; 
‘The common around you shall suddenly bloom, 
And vie with Gunhilly for beautiful broom: 


"The Cupids that breathe the repose of Love-lan 
 Cupic f ey 
Shall not be disturb’d by a cart or a wain; 
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The moor of the Ropers (verse alters the term on’t) 
Shall yield as medicinal watersas Pyrmont; 

While the Fal shall in swiftnes resemble the Po, 

Or soft as the musical Arno shall flow.” 


[Cornwall Poems, vol. 2, p- 155, 156, 157-] 


THE OLD MAN OF THE ABBEY. 


” APPY old man! tho’ stranger to the town, 
Whence, duly solemn, 'the slow curfew toll’d, 
Yet, from his shelter’d combe and upland down, 
He wisely read the seasons as they roll’d; 
Whether his hazel-hedges would unfold 
The first swect promise of the purple year, 
Or his green summer meads were sprent with gold, 
Or autunin choak’d with elmy foliage sear 
His brook, or dropp’d the caves to winter’s breath austere. 


Nor idly on hiscot the sunbeams fall 

Within the circle of each little day ; 

While thro’ the lattice, chequering his white wall, 
He sees the hours in dancing radiance play ; 

And by the morn’s first tremulous lustre grey 





Rouses the snoring ploughboy to his task ; 

And loves, as deep shade marks the noon.tide ray, 
With legendary looks that audience ask, 
Amidst the belay light, on his oak-bench to bask. 


Here, as his thin locks glitter to the sun, 
See, just escap’d the hollies of his fence, 
A rill beside his feet o’er pebbles run, 
To soothe with gurgling sound the drowsy sense, 
And cvolness to the fervid air dispense, 
Where gleam beneath the casement his trim hives: 
Nor need the humming labourers wander hence 
‘To waste on distant flowers their little lives ; 
Here spreads pale rusemariae, and there the thyme bank thrives. 


Oft would he cry, “* That walnut waving wild, 
My grandsire planted by the torrent’s foam: 
I grasp’d its feeble stem while yet a child: 
It quiver’d, as he heap’d the glowing loam, 
E’en from my grandsire’s days averse to roam, 
Here have | turn’d each year yon sloping ground; 
And met the jocund hinds at harvest home ; 
And bade on the heap’d floer the flail resound, 
And press’d my orchard fruit, how rich the reeking pound! 


Tho’ now he droop with age, his friendly staff 

Aids him to climb yon hillock, and inhale 

The breeze of health, and fresh returning quaff, 

Still whole at heart, his cup of nut-brown ale, 
High-froth’d, and on a sallad still regale ; 

When, as his children’s children round him lisp, 

Their fancies he delights with many a tale 

Of Mab the faery, or of Will-o-wisp,” 
Or fills their liquorish mouths with racy pippins crisp,” 


{Poems in 5 volss vol. 1, p. 765 77) 78.) 
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